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“Let the word go forth,” John F. Kennedy declared in his inaugural ad- 
dress on January 20, 1961, . . to friend and foe alike, that the torch 

has been passed to a new generation of Americans, born in this century, 
tempered by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our 
ancient heritage, and unwilling to witness or permit the slow undoing 
of those human rights to which this nation has always been commit- 
ted.” And indeed, Kennedy’s cabinet and staff were composed almost 
entirely of members of what is coming to be called the “GI generation,” 
born roughly between 1901 and 1924, and shaped by the critical de- 
cades of their youth. 1 Having fought the Second World War as soldiers, 
they looked forward to taking over the strategic direction of the Cold 
War. Kennedy himself had begun a calculated pursuit of the presidency 
immediately after the Second World War, in 1946, when he ran for 
Congress in metropolitan Boston. In November 1960 he had narrowly 
defeated another GI, Richard Nixon, despite Nixon’s advantage of rep- 
resenting the incumbent party in an era of peace and prosperity. 2 

Kennedy’s father, a highly successful businessman and a prominent 
member of the Roosevelt administration, had originally promoted his 
son’s political career. Having failed himself to achieve high elected of- 
fice, Joseph P. Kennedy had initially put his hopes in his oldest son, Jo- 
seph Jr., but Joe Jr. had died on a highly dangerous mission in Europe 
during the Second World War. His second son, Jack, had abandoned 
thoughts of an academic career and stepped into his brother’s shoes af- 
ter the war. Elected to the House in 1946 and the Senate in 1952, he 
emerged after 1956 as a leading presidential contender. He had traveled 
widely and spoken often on foreign policy, most notably in 1957, when 


a Senate speech expressing sympathy for the cause of the Algerian re- 
bels had won worldwide attention, especially among emerging nations 
in the Third World. Kennedy had announced a sweeping domestic pro- 
gram during the 1960 campaign, but he certainly came into office more 
concerned with foreign than domestic affairs, and he immediately 
found himself facing crises on several fronts. 

Although Kennedy was President for only three years, he remains the 
most compelling American political figure of the second half the twen- 
tieth century. The atmosphere of his presidency; his shocking and still 
hotly debated assassination; a steady stream of revelations about his 
personal life; an apparently inexhaustible market for fantastic rumors 
about his life, his death, and his career; and the subsequent lives of his 
brothers, his widow, his children, and his nieces and nephews have all 
kept his mystery alive, but they have also obscured the man, and the 
President, that he actually was. Only in the last ten years has the releasfT* "" 
of extensive documentation enabled us to follow his foreign policy in 
detail. 3 The picture that emerges is far more complex than the image 
most older Americans remember. On the one hand, Kennedy, as many" 
observers immediately understood, wanted great things both for him- 
self and for his country. On the other hand, he was a brilliant natural 
diplomat who enjoyed the details of foreign policy and who was fre- 
quently more sensitive to the dangers of rash action than the contempo- 
raries he chose as his leading subordinates. Nowhere was this differ- 
ence more apparent than with respect to Southeast Asia. 

During the first four months of the Kennedy administration the Lao- 
tian crisis competed for center stage with the crisis in the Congo, where 
Premier Patrice Lumumba’s death was announced on February 13, and 
the worsening confrontation with Cuba, which climaxed in the disas- 
trous invasion at the Bay of Pigs in the third week of April. Meanwhile, 
Yuri Gagarin made the first orbital flight around the Earth; French gen- 
erals in Algeria tried and failed to overthrow Charles de Gaulle; free- 
dom riders were beaten in Alabama; and the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Britain failed to make any progress on a nuclear test ban. 
Despite an initial flurry of interest, Vietnam remained a relatively mi- 
nor issue throughout this period and rarely intruded upon the horizon 
of the American public, but Laos brought the nation to the brink of 
war and raised critical issues about American goals and strategies in 
Southeast Asia. 

Publicly the climax of the Laotian affair occurred at Kennedy’s tele- 
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employed,” and asked for a memorandum describing how many forces 
we could put in Laos within thirty days, and how quickly the Viet 
Minh — the North Vietnamese army — might respond. Not satisfied 
with JCS Chairman General Lyman Lemnitzer’s reply that the United 
States could interdict enemy supply lines, Kennedy on February 6 re- 
peated his request, and Lemnitzer finally submitted a memo on Febru- 
ary 16 reporting that the North Vietnamese could introduce 110,000 
men and the Chinese about 50,000 within thirty days. 4 And on the 
same day, in his very first press conference, Kennedy stated in response 
to an apparently inspired question that the United States wanted to es- 
tablish in Laos “a peaceful country — an independent country not dom- 
inated by either side but concerned with the life of the people within the 
country.” 5 

A week later, Kennedy listened carefully to a lengthy first-hand re- 
port on the situation from Ambassador Winthrop Brown, who had re- 
turned from Laos for consultation. Kennedy, who always wanted to 
hear about crises from the men on the spot, began their hour-long 
conversation by asking Brown about the morale of the Laotian army. 
Brown replied rather pessimistically that the army was plagued by fac- 
tionalism and a shortage of first-class officers, and that he did not think 
the United States could find a satisfactory solution to the problem with 
purely military means. Asked what should be done, Brown endorsed 
State Department plans for a commission of neutrals that would ar- 
range a cease-fire and certify Laotian neutrality — an idea, he said, 
which might end the split between the United States on the one hand 
and the British and French on the other. He explained that the British 
and the French regarded the neutralist Souvanna Phouma as the only 
hope for unifying the country, and that the British would not object 
to Pathet Lao participation in the government. Kennedy, in reply, ex- 
pressed concern over our differences with London and Paris, and re- 
peated his reservations regarding the military situation. Endorsing the 
idea of a neutral commission and a possible political settlement, he 
asked whether the Communists would be likely to agree. Brown replied 
that the SEATO military measures now under consideration — includ- 
ing the dispatch of an American unit to Thailand — might have a bad ef- 
fect upon Communist, allied, and neutral opinion. 

Kennedy concluded by asking for Brown’s opinion of Souvanna, 
Phoumi, and Boun Oum. Brown described Souvanna as a sincere and 
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patriotic anti-Communist, but suggested that he might view Sou- 
phanouvong and the Pathet Lao too naively. He described Phoumi as 
“ambitious, unscrupulous, hard-driving, egotistical, moody, proud, a 
fast-talker but a slow thinker who was nonetheless intelligent,” and 
Boun Oum as a “Lao Falstaff” and a “figurehead” in the government— 
characterizations most unlikely to inspire confidence.^ 

Kennedy, the British philosopher Sir Isaiah Berlin remarked several j 
years later, “listened with extreme intentness . . . I’ve never known a 1 

man who listened to every single word that one uttered more atten- ’ 

lively. And he replied always very relevantly. He didn’t obviously have 
ideas in his own mind which he wanted to expound, or for which he 
simply used one’s own talk as an occasion, as a sort of launching pad. 

He really listened to what one said and answered that.” 7 Kennedy obvi- 
ously drank in Brown’s report, and it helped move him toward a mid- 
dle position of trying to strengthen Phoumi’s bargaining position while 
making overtures for a peaceful settlement. On February 8, in another 
meeting of senior officials at the White House, the President expressed 
opposition to moving any troops into Thailand, but approved an air- 
lift of military supplies and a mission of seventy-two American mili- 
tary trainers to counter the Soviet airlift and support Phoumi’s new 
offensive into the Plain of Jarres. But the offensive was designed to 
strengthen the government’s bargaining position, and Washington also 
decided to approach Moscow and ask for help in arranging a peaceful 
settlement and in persuading Souvanna to join the Boun Oum govern- 
ment. 8 

These steps, however, did nothing to reverse the situation. Rusk gave 
Soviet Ambassador Menshikov the American proposal for a commis- 
sion of neutral nations on February 20, and eight days later Menshikov 
simply restated the Soviet position that Souvanna was the legitimate 
head of the Laotian government, and called once again for a fourteen- 
nation conference in Geneva. 9 On the same day Walt Rostow reported 
to Kennedy that Phoumi’s offensive had stalled, although Rostow re- 
mained hopeful about the future. 10 And the next day Rusk reported to 
Kennedy that only Malaya among the three chosen nations had ac- 
cepted the Laotian King’s invitation to serve on the commission. 11 On 
March 1 Admiral Felt cabled from CINCPAC, “It needs to be repeated 
again and again that the only way to save Laos now is by successful 
military action.” 12 
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fully explained, but State informed Lodge on September 12 that it 
would continue. 18 

In a press conference on September 12 the President took humorous 
digs at his two main prospective campaign opponents. Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller and Senator Barry Goldwater, expressed opposition to 
long-range school busing to achieve racial balance, and pushed for 
ratification of the test ban. Then he took a new and balanced line to- 
ward the Diem government, making clear that he still believed it had to 
change: 

What helps to win'the war, we support; what interferes with the war ef- 
fort, we oppose. I have already made it clear that any action by either 
government which may handicap the winning of the war is inconsistent 
with our policy objectives. This is the test which I think every agency and 
official of the United States government must apply to all of our actions, 
and we shall be applying that test in various ways in the coming months, 
although I do not think it desirable to state all of our views at this time. 

... In some ways I think the Vietnamese people and ourselves agree: we 
want the war to be won, the Communists to be contained, and the Ameri- 
cans to go home. 

Kennedy had put his finger on the critical issue: whether South Viet- 
namese-American agreement on objectives could also lead to agree- 
ment on strategy sufficient to continue an allied effort. 19 

Lodge, who immediately refused yet again to open talks with Diem 
until Diem had to ask him for something, 20 was now engaged in an all- 
out war with MACV and the Saigon CIA station. Harkins now argued 
that the war was being won, not lost, and, echoing Diem, characterized 
both the Buddhist and student movements as “well-organized, covertly 
led Communist trick[s]” undertaken in response to Communist mili- 
tary failure. 21 The ambassador and the general also argued over the 
significance conversations in which both Thuan and Big Minh ex- 
pressed their despair over the situation, and the Embassy independ- 
ently expressed the opinion that the political crisis was bound to affect 
the war effort. 22 Lodge on Friday September 13 also wrote Rusk con- 
fidentially, asking for the replacement of CIA Station Chief Richard- 
son, whom he now regarded as a symbol of American support for Diem 
and Nhu, by Lansdale, who could supervise a change of government. 
McCone violently rejected this suggestion, offering to replace Richard- 
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son, but arguing that the agency had no confidence in Lansdale what- 
ever, and complaining that “this whole thing was built up by him 
[Lansdale] through Rufus Phillips.” 23 Halberstam reported serious dis- 
agreements among the American community on Sunday, September 
15- 24 The State Department, at Kennedy’s request, had asked Lodge to 
keep disagreements out of the papers, but Lodge regarded leaking as an 
ambassadorial prerogative. 25 Meanwhile, Madame Nhu’s attacks on 
the United States made daily news, and Monday’s papers reported that 
she planned to visit the United States. 

By Monday, September 16, Hilsman had prepared drafts of two al- 
ternative cables for Lodge, one a “reconciliation track” and the other a 

pressures and persuasion track,” and a draft letter from Kennedy to 
Diem. 26 After two more days of ExCom meetings, a telegram drafted 
by Bundy gave Lodge authority to suspend American aid to use as he 
saw fit to try to bring about a long series of changes. These included a 
forthcoming attitude by Diem toward those who had opposed him, the 
release and toleration of Buddhist and student activists, “full latitude of 
expression” for the press, an end to police operations against the non- 
Communist opposition, cabinet changes, the surfacing of the Can Lao 
party, the repeal or amendment of Decree Law 10, and, if possible, the 
departure of both Nhus from Saigon or Vietnam. Lodge promptly com- 
mented that nearly every one of these suggestions would certainly 
strike Diem as politically suicidal, but Rusk and McNamara wanted a 
final try. 27 

The President, who had refused simply to decide between Lodge and 
Hilsman on one side and McNamara and Taylor on the other, still 
hoped to bridge the gap between them, and also to deal with growing 
doubts about the military situation. On September 16, Halberstam had 
once again reported that recent Viet Cong attacks showed that the stra- 
tegic hamlet program was overextended in the Ca Mau peninsula and 
quoted an American that the government refused to correct the situa- 
tion. Kennedy had immediately asked McNamara how accurate the 
story was. 28 Then, rather than bring Lodge home for consultation, Ken- 
nedy on September 17 asked McNamara and Taylor to visit Saigon 
themselves to survey the situation, both “in terms of actual progress of 
operations and of need to make effective case with Congress for contin- 
ued prosecution of the effort.” 29 Lodge complained that the mission 
would undermine American policy and later found it “inconceivable 
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